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It is especially a book for ready reference, the paragraphs are 
consecutively numbered, the last chapter contains a collection 
of the most important forms, which have been prepared with 
special reference to the requirements of the various statutes, and 
there follows a copious index. 

The book is presented in the usual good form of the publishers, 
who have spared no care and means to make the work useful. 

/. B. T. 



A Treatise on Equity Pleading and Practice, with Illus- 
trative Forms and Precedents. By William Meade 
Fletcher, B. L., Professor of Law of Equity Pleading and 
Practice in the Law School of Northwestern University. Pp. 
xxxv + 1368. Saint Paul : Keefe-Davison Company. 1902. 

The student and the practitioner have many fountains already 
opened to them at which to drink to satiety of information upon 
the subjects treated in this book. It has, however, been prepared 
with much care and will be useful as a systematic, and as the 
latest, work upon the topics of which it treats. The author is 
correct in treating pleading and practice as closely interdepend- 
ent, for a study of the conduct of a suit necessarily requires 
attention to the averments of the plaintiff and the answer thereto 
of the defendant. There must be what Chitty long ago called 
"the statement in a logical and legal form of the facts which 
constitute the plaintiff's cause of action, or the defendant's 
grounds of defence." 

Therefore, after chapters on the General Nature of Equity 
Jurisdiction, Persons Capable of Suing and being Sued in 
Equity and Parties to Suits in Equity, there are valuable pages 
given to Bills, Pleas, Answers, Disclaimers, Amendments. Pro- 
cedure is treated under appropriate and separate divisions, 
e. g., Process, Taking Bills Pro Confesso, Appearance, Feigned 
Issues, Hearing, etc. The index, vital to a good law-book, 
seems to be carefully prepared and there are added, in an appen- 
dix, the Ordinances made by Lord Chancellor Bacon and The 
Equity Rules of the Supreme Court of the United States. These 
two titles suggest an overwhelming roll of great names, great 
causes, great historical events. 

As is well known, pleading and procedure in civil actions, 
other than equity and admiralty, conform to the pleading and 
procedure in the courts of record in the state in which the federal 
court, of the former, is held. (Eev. Stat., sec. 914.) Hence in 
common-law suits these are as varied as are the changes from 
Wentworth's pleadings to the latest code of man millinery. The 
law is very different in cases of equity. Here is a separate and 
distinct chancery jurisdiction with a procedure regulated by the 
rules of the Supreme Court and intended to be uniform every- 
where in the United States. This alone makes well-established 
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precedents of great value. It is in consideration of this pro- 
cedure that Mr. Fletcher's book is most helpful for study as well 
as for reference. His laborious statements, his many citations, 
his useful forms and his orderly arrangement are valuable for 
study and for reference. 



The Alaska-Canada Boundary Dispute Under the Anglo- 
Russian Treaty of 1825; the Russian- American 
Alaskan Treaty of 1867; and the Anglo-American 
Conventions of 1892, 1894 and 1897. An Historical and 
Legal Review. By Thomas Hodgins, M. A., one of His 
Majesty's Counsel and sometime Scholar in Civil Polity and 
History in the University of Toronto. Pp. 26. Toronto: 
Wm. Tyrrell & Co. ; Wm. Briggs. 1903. 

Mr. Hodgins here presents a very timely history of the Alas- 
ka-Canada boundary dispute from the Canadian point of view. 
His proposition is briefly this : By the Anglo-Russian treaty of 
1825, wherever the summits of the mountains should prove over 
ten marine leagues from the ocean, the limit of Russian posses- 
sion (to which the United States has succeeded) was to be marked 
"by a line parallel to the windings of the coast and which should 
never exceed the distance of ten marine leagues therefrom." The 
use of the word "ocean," Mr. Hodgins says, is important, in 
view of the fact that the draft for the treaty contained the word 
sea instead of ocean. The coast of the ocean is very different 
from the coast of the sea. The coast of the ocean does not fol- 
low the meanders of the shores of territorial waters, but follows 
a line from headland to headland. Such is the only line from 
which to measure the ten marine leagues inland consistently 
with the remainder of the treaty of 1825. 

The Hon. John W. Poster has reached a very different con- 
clusion from Mr. Hodgins's. He concludes that "Russia was to 
have a continuous strip of territory on the mainland around all 
inlets or arms of the sea, and that the boundary line was not to 
cross, as claimed by Great Britain, such inlets or arms of the sea 
at the distance of ten marine leagues from the coast line of the 
Pacific Ocean" (National Geographic Magazine. Nov., 1899). 

If sea in a draft was changed to ocean in the treaty, there 
has likewise been a change on the other side to offset it. Can- 
ada has changed to the present "headland" claim, from an atti- 
tude of Great Britain in 1857 acknowledging the entire American 
claim as asserted to-day (see Map of Hudson Bay Company 
ordered printed by the House of Commons, 1857). 

Says Mr. Hodgins : "Diplomacy has failed to settle this bound- 
ary controversy, because it proposed what ex-President Cleve- 
land has denounced in another case as 'extensive spoliation.' " 

The two claims are diametrically opposed. It is for Sie 



